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THE 

LITTLE  HERMITAGE. 


a  small  distance  from  a  lone 
farm-house  in  the  country,a  winding 
path,  worn  along  side  of  a  deep 
dell,  decends  into  a  solitary  valley. 
On  the  left  of  this  valley  a  tufted 
wood  'appears,  which  clothes  the 
whole  side;  and  on  the  opposite  hill  a 
green  turf  is  extended  like  an  im- 
mense curtain  ;  in  front,  and  in  the 
distanc  e, appear  the  blueish  tops  of 
mountains  confounded  with  the  ho- 
rison. 

From  the  bottom  of  fhe  dell  is 
heard  the  bubliug  of  a  fountain, 
which  starts  in  an  undivided  silver 
stream  from  the  hollow  of  an  old 
uprooted  trunk,  into  a  bason  whiten- 


ing  with  foam,  and  covered  with  a 
dark  skreen  of  bushes  bending  over 
its  banks.  From  the  neighbouring 
slopes  several  ether  springs  burst 
forth,  whose  united  wraters  from  a 
raped  current,  which  dart|  through 
ttifts  of  aromatic  plants  into  a  fertile 
meadow.  On  the  banks  of  this 
•stream  rise,here  and  there,  bushes  of 
sloes,  and  crabs  with  their  thorny 
stalks,  clumps  of  alders^and  hazels, 
whose  leaves  are  nearly  similar; 
stumps  of  willows  and  those  high 
poplars,  whose  long  branches  are 
continually  agitated  by  the  wind. 

Attracted  by  the  natural  charms 
of  this  rustic  spot.  Louis,  Paul,  and 
Honorius,  frequently  came  hither  to 
employ  themselves  in  those  innocent 
sports  which  are  the  the  delight  of 
childhood.  Sometimes,  leaning  over 
the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  they  amused 
themselves  with  dividing  its  course 
by  little  trenches  ;  or  damming  it  up 
T*T  means  of  little  mounds  of  turf. 


to  make  iffall  in  cascades ;  or  sus- 
pending little  mills  in  it,  which  they 
were  never  weary  of  admiring,  as  in 
turning  they  threw  up  little  sparkling 
waves,  like  the  wheel  of  a  mill. 
Sometimes,  climbing  over  the  crags 
of  the  high  grassy  hill,  they  emulous- 
ly  exerted  their  agility  in  reaching 
its  summit,  and  descending  again  to 
its  base.  Sometimes,  creeping  with 
short  steps  round  the  bushes,  or 
through  the  wood,  with  fixed  eyes 
and  outstretched  necks  they  en- 
deavoured to  discover,  among  the 
thick  foliage,  nests  of  young  birds, 
with  which  they  wished  to  people 
their  aviary.  Sometimes,  stooping 
down  on  the  soft  grass,  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  building  little 
walls  of  stones  bending  over  in  au 
arch,  which  they  called  houses; 
then  forming  around  little  enclosures 
planted  with  nosegays,  they  called 
these  gardens. 
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When  surprised,  in  the  midst  of 
these  amusements, by  an  unexpected 
shower,  they  ran  to  skreen  them- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  an  old 
tree,  extending  in  the  form  of  an  um- 
brella; but  if  the  rain  continued  long 
they  were  soon  drenched  by  the  nu- 
merous drops  which  penetrated  be- 
tween the  wet  leaves,  and  knew  not 
whither  to  run  for  refuse. 

This  inconvenience  gave  rise  to 
the  thought  of  building  a  little  hut, 
in  which  they  should  be  completely 
covered,  and  under  shelter.  O,  said 
they:  among  themselves,  "  this  time 
we  must  make  a  real  house  ;  a  house 
which  will  hold  us  all  three,  or  even 
four;  so  that  when  one  of  our  friends 
comes  to  see  us,  we  may  be  able  to 
receive  him  in  our  own  house  :  in 
short,  it  must  have  a  window,  a  door 
and  a  chimney.  O,  that  will  be  quite 
grand  !"  Delighted  with  the  idea  of 
so  fine  a  proj  ect,  they  got  up  very 
early  one  morning,  and  went  into 


the  yalley  to  begin  their  edifice.  And 
first  in  order  to  have  the  necessary 
materials  within  their  reach, they  de- 
termined to  settle  themselves  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dingle,  where  the  waters 
had  thrown  together  a  great  heap  of 
sand  and  stones.  They  all  bent  down 
towards  the  ground  accordingly, 
panting  and  toiling  in  every  limb ; 
and  uniting  all  their  forces  to  raise 
and  roll,  by  degrees,  the  t  largest 
stones,  of  which  they  thought  pro- 
per to  form  the  foundations  of  their 
building. 

They  had  already  succeeded  in 
placing  several  on  a  square  plan, 
when  the  sun,  with  which  they  had 
risen,  began  to  conceal  itself  behind 
the  mountains.  But  they  were  so  ar- 
dent in  their  employments,  that  they 
did  not  perceive  the  decline  of  day. 
Scarcely  had  they  given  themselves 
time  to  eat  a  few  morsels  of  provision 
which  they  had  ^brought  for  their 
A  4 


dinner,  when  suddenly  they  heard  a 
little  dog  barking  behind  them.  They 
turned  round,  and  saw  a  stranger, 
who  advanced  from  the  bottom  of 
the  meadow,  by  the  little  path  which 
coasted  the  hill,  leaning  heavily  on 
a  long  staff,  as  if  he  was  very  much 
fatigued.  He  had  a  threadbare  gray 
coat  on,  and  earned  a  kind  of  knap- 
sack on  his  back.  When  he  came  up 
to  the  children,  "  My  good  little 
boys,"  said  he  "  cannot  you  tell  me 
of  some  farm  near  here,  where  they 
would  have  the  kindness  togiveme 
a  night's  lodging  ?" 

"  Ours,"  replied  Louis,  the  eldest 
of  the  children,  "  is  not  far  off.  You 
may  be  sure  of  being  taken  in  there. 
Our  parents  have  a  pleasure  in  show- 
ing hospitality  to  all  poor  passen- 
gers who  ask  for  it." 

"  And  do  you  know  whether  they 
are  in  want  of  a  labourer  ?" 

"Yes :  the  herdsman,  who  used 
to  keep  our  cattle  in  this  meadow, 


has  quitted  us  within  a  few  days. 
Perhaps,  his  place  would  suit  you." 

"  It  is  not  one  that  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  fill, "replied  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  but  there  is  none  which  I 
should  not  prefer,  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  begging  my  bread,  with- 
out being  able  to  procure  it. 
fAs  he  spoke  these  words,  he  seat- 
ed himself  on  a  stone  by  the  bank  of 
the  stream ;  and  taking  up  some 
water  in  the  hollow  of  his  two  hands 
he  drank  it  with  great  eagerness. 

"  You  seern  very  thirsty,"  said 
One  of  the  children  to  him. 

"Alas  !"  replied  the  stranger,  in 
a  half  smothered  voice,  •'  I  am  still 
more  hungry. 

"  Here,"  said  the  three  children, 
in  this  basket  are  the  remains  of  our 
day's  provisions ;  take  what  you 
please.  Here  is  a  piece  of  bread  and 
two  apples,  and  a  little  bit  of  salt- 
beef.  But  the  poor  man  would  only 
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accept  of  the  piece  of  bread,  which 
he  immediately  began  to  devour,  af- 
ter having  given  a  portion  to  his  lit- 
tle black  doe:. 

Louis,  Paul,  and  Honorius,  who, 
in  any  other  circumstances,  would 
have  been  frighted  at  finding  them- 
selves  alone,  in  a  retired  place,  at 
dusk  with  a  stranger  so  shabbily 
dressed,  felt  however,  no  apprehen- 
sions from  this  man;  they  paused  t6 
contemplate  him  with  plrced  saiis 
faction.  The  stranger,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, had,  however,  nothing  repul- 
sive. He  appeared  young;  avid 
though  a  thick  beard  which  black- 
ened his  countenance,  and  the  ne- 
glected hair  which  covered  his 
cheeks,  an  air  of  gentleness  was 
distinguishable  in  his*  countenance, 
by  no  means  common  among  beg- 
gars by  profession.  The  shades  of 
night  beginning  to  thicken  in  the  val- 
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ley,  the  children  offered  to  conduct  * 
him  to  their  fathers  farm. 

His  services  were  willingly  ac- 
cepted by  the  farmer ;  and  the  very 
next  morning  he  was  sent  to  drive 
the  herds  into  the  meadows.  Louis, 
Paul,  and  Houorius,  repaired  thi-:- 
ther  also  to  go  on  with  their  build- 
ing. The  new  herdsman,  who  had 
taken  the  name  of  Joseph,  came  to- 
wards them,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
them,  from  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness which  they  had  shown  him  the 
evening  before.  After  having  in- 
formed himself  of  the  motive  of  their 
labour,  he  offered  to  assist  them  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power.  "But  it 
seems  to  me,  my  good  little  masters, 
said  he,  with  a  modest  frankness, 
that  you  have  not  chosen  the  situ- 
ation of  your  house  well.  You  are 
here  at  the  bottom  of  a  dingle, 
through  which  the'water  appears  to 
flow  in  torrents  during  rainy  weather 
The  first  shower  that  falls,  all  yom 
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work  will  be  carried  away.'^-O  how 
foolish  we  were  not  to  have  thought 
of  that !  exclaimed  the  children. 
"  It  would  be  a  great  pity,  however, 
to  abandon  what  we  have  already 
done ;  it  was  begining  to  get  into 
shape." 

;  Yes,  replied  Joseph  ;  but  yet  ho  w 
could  you  ever  have  accomplished 
your  design,  by  continuing  your 
building  as  you  have  begun  it  ?  If 
your  walls  are  not  held  together 
with  a  cement  of  earth,  lime,  or 
plaister,  they  will  be  incapable  of 
supporting  any  thing,  and  will  be 
completely  overthrown  by  the  smal- 
lest shock.  Besides,  supposing  your 
walls  tirmly  built,  remember  tnat 
you  will  but  half  have  completed 
your  undertaking,  for  upon  these 
avails  a  roof  will  be  necessary.  To 
support  the  roof,  you  must  have  a 
wooden  frame,  and  upon  this  frame 
you  must  have  tiles  or  thatch.  Nor 
%vilt  a'-covering  for  your  house  be 
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the  only  thing  requisite  ;  you  will 
want  to  shut  it.  In  order  to  shut  it, 
you  must  have  a  door,  hinges,  and  a 
lock  t  a  frame  and  glass  for  a  win- 
dow, and  stones  or  brick  for  the 
floor.  See,  my  little  friends,  what  a 
number  of  things  go  to  the  building 
of  a  common  house.  What  tools, 
what  materials,  what  hands  must  be 
employed  !  You  must  have  a  stone- 
hewer  to  dig  out  the  stone,  a  plais- 
terer  to  furnish  the  plaister,  a  man 
to  make  lime,  a  mason  who  employs 
all  these;  a  carpenter,  a  tiler,  a  smith, 
a  lock-maker,  a  joiner,  a  glazier,  a 
pflviour,  &c.  How  can  you  hope  to 
supply  the -hands  and  the  industry 
of  so  many  workmen,  whose  assis- 
tance is  indispensable  in  the  slight- 
est building  ?'. 

The  children,  confounded  by  so 
many  difficulties,  which  they  had 
not  thought  of,  knew  not  what  to 
answer,  and  looked  at  each  other 
with  an  air  of  embarrasmeut.- 
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"Stop,  my  little  friends,"  added 
Joseph;  "would  not  a  cabin,  made 
only  with  branches  of  trees,  and  co- 
vered with  reeds,  be  sufficient  to 
shelter  you  from  the  rain,  when  it 
surprise  you  in  the  valley  ?" 

"O  yes!"  answered  the  children, 
"  we  should  be  very  well  contented 
with  such  an  one,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  to  make  it." 

"  Well,  I  Will  engage  to  teach  you, 
and  even  to  do  the  most  difficult 
part,  if  you  please.  I  only  want  two 
implements,  a  bill  and  a  spade." 

Among  the  various  windings  for- 
med by  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  rose  a  little  hill,  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  peninsula.  The 
trunks  of  two  willows,  of  equal 
height,  planted  seven  or  eight,  feet 
from  each  other,  occupied  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  Joseph  had  observed  this 
place,  and  pointed  it  out  the  next 
day  to  the  children.  "  See,"  said  he 
to  them  "  this,  I  think,  is  the  most 
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suitable  spot  for  our  design.  Be- 
tween these  two  willows  we  will  first 
place  a  thick  pole,  supported  at  the 
two  ends  by  their  clefts ;  then,  on 
each  side  of  this  horizontal  pole,  we 
will  place  others,  set  obliquely,  in 
the  form  of  a  roof;  we  will  nil  up  the 
interstices  between  these  poles  with 
bushes,  reeds,  or  rushes,  only  leav- 
ing a  little  opening  for  a  door  ;  then 
we  will  cover  the  whole  with  a  layer 
of  solid  turfs,  and  you  will  have  a 
cabin  impenetrable  to  all  the  inju- 
ries of  the  weather." 

"  That  is  the  very  tiling  !"  cried  all 
the  three  children  ;  and,  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  a  hut  on  so  sinipc 
a  construction,  they  desired  to  set 
about  making  it  immediately. 

They  went  accordingly  into  the 
neighbouring  woods  to  cut  down 
poles.  Each  of  the  children  would 
carry  at  least  one  ;  and  whilst  Jo- 
seph disposed  them  in  the  farm  of 
rafters,  Paul  cut  the  rushes,  Hono- 
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rius  collected  the  brashwood,   and 
Louis  cut  the  turf.  In  short,  they 
carried  on  their  work  with  so  much 
zeal   and    ardour,  that  in  less  than 
three  days  the  cabin  was  completely 
finished.     Then  what  a  pleasure  it 
was  to  the  children  to  go  into  this 
little  hut,  built  by  their  own  hands; 
to  stand,    to  sit  down  in  it,  to  ob- 
ser\e  the  structure  of  its  inside,  and 
to  see  that  not  a  ray  of  light  could 
pierce  through  its  walls !   "O  how 
comfortable  we  are  here!"   said  the 
children  one  to  another.  This  is  my 
place.  This  is  mine:  iiow  let  it  blow, 
raiu,  or  hail,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
"What  a  pleasure  Mas  it  too,  at  their 
return  to  the  form,  to  announce  this 
great  "news  to  their  good    parents, 
and  to  Catharine,  their  little  sister  1 
How  proud  were  they  to  take  her 
the  very  next  morning  to  this  new 
habitation  of  their  own  making.,   of 
which  they  regarded  themselves  as 
the  sole  owners,  and  to  which  they 
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attached  a  greater  value  than  if  it 
had  been  the  most  magnificent  place! 
They  called  it  their  COUNTRY-THOUSE; 
and  every  moment  that  they  could 
dipose  of,  they  came  to  pa^s  at  their 
seat.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
lodged,  they  soon  felt  a  desire  to 
have  a  garden  round  their  house : 
and  Joseph,  who  was  become  their 
great  friend,  took  pleasure  in  assist- 
ing them  in  this  new  enterprise. — 
They  first  consulted  about  the  form 
and  dimensions  to  be  given  to  this 
garden,  and  the  productions  to  be 
cultivated  in  it :  and  it  was  settled, 
in  the  first  place,  that  all  vain  sym- 
metry,all  frivolous  ornaments,should 
be  banished  ;  that  only  a  few  bor- 
ders round  the  house  should  be  re- 
served for  flowers,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder should  be  entirely  conse- 
crated to  what  was  useful ;  that  no- 
thing should  be  admitted  into  it  but 
ir-cit-trees,  and  vegetables  employed 
in  food  ;  "  for  as  to  flowers,'1  said, 
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children,  "  we  shall  have  enough  of 
them  in  the  meadow ;  that  shall  be 
our  parterre.'7 

The  plan  thus  fixed,  Joseph  began 
by  fastening  a  little'stick  to  each  end 
of  a  cord  ;  after  which  he  showed 
the  children  how  to  make  use  of  it, 
in  tracing  on  the  ground'the  different 
divisions  of  their  land.  After  having 
marked  the  limit  on  the  side  of  the 
meadow  by  a  curved  line,  drawn 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  semi- 
circle formed  by  the  stream,  they 
made  two  straight  and  paralled  lines, 
to  mark  the  principal  walk  which 
was  to  go  from  the  meadow  to  the 
cabin,  separating  the  garden  into 
two  parts.  Joseph  then  made  them 
distribute  the  rest  of  the  ground  in- 
to little  compartments  of  different 
shapes,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
draw  circles,  ellipses  oro^als,  qua- 
drangles or  squares,  parallelograms, 
lozenges,  trapeziums,  polygooi,  tri- 
angles with  right  acute,  and  obtuse 


angles ;  and  he  explained  to  them, 
at  the  same  time,  the  properties  of 
these  different  figures.  The  various 
divisions  of  the  garden  thus  traced 
out,  they  began  to  dig  up  the  parts 
which  were  to  be  sown  ;  and,  as  the 
earth  became  sufficiently  prepared, 
Joseph  showed  them  the  manner  of 
planting  or  sowing  the  different  seeds 
which  they  brought  from  the  farm. 
They  were  particularly  desirous  of 
planting  a  great  number  of  roots 
which  are  good  to  eat  with  roasting 
in  the  ashes,  as  potatoes,  &c.  With 
these,  said  they,"*we  shall  be  sure  of 
having  food  here,  and  we  shall  need 
no  other  cook  than  ourselves." 

As  for  fruit-trees,  there. were  al- 
ready some  wild  stocks  of  plumbs, 
apples,  and  quinces,  in  the  hedge 
bordering  the  stream  on  the  side  of 
the  garden  ;  but  the  children  wished 
tohave  them  of  all  kirids,a.nd  planted 
along  the  walks.  But  how  were  thy 
to  procure  these  having  no  nursery 
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in  the  farm,  or  any  where  near  r  Jo- 
seph went  to  seek  for  them  in  the 
neighbour! tig"  woods,  and  his  three 
little  companions  did  not  fail  to  fol- 
low him. 

In  the  midst  of  the  oaks,  beeches, 
birches,  elms,  and  mapels,  with 
which  these  woods  were  furnished, 
he  taught  them  to  distinguish  the 
wild  quince,  Avhose  leaves  are  of  a 
whitish  green,  with  a  fruit  resemb- 
ling the  pear,  covered  with  a  cottony 
down  ;  the  cherry  tree,  which  bears 
little  black  cherries ;  the  chesnut 
and  hazelnut,  the  fruit  of  whieh  all 
the  children  knew  ;  the  medlar,  the 
cornel,  whose  red  fruit  is  shaped  like 
an  olive ;  and  the  service-tree,  whose 
little  apples/when  fermented,  afford 
an  agreeable  and  refreshing  liquor. 
Joseph  carefully  dug  up  several 
young  plants  of  these  different  kinds, 
and  made  them  up  into  little  bund- 
les bound  with  a  pliant  branch. — 
Each  of  the  boys  took  one  on  his 
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shoulder,  and  gaily  carried  off  these 
new  riches  to  adorn  thejlittle  domain. 
Joseph  having  finst  planted  one  of 
the  young  trees,  they  chose  to  set 
all  the  others  themselves.  The  ap- 
ples they  planted  in  two  lines  along 
the  principal  walk  crossing  the  gar- 
den,and  the  nuts  they  ranged  in  a 
circle  round  the  cabin,  that  they 
might  watch  them  more  closely,  and 
defend  them  from  the  incursions  of 
the  robber-birds,  who  came  to  di- 
vide their  crop  with  them. 

But*  these  trees,  taken  thus  from 
theforrest  in  a  state  of  nature,  would 
only  have  given  small  tasteless  fruits 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  all 
our  orchard -trees,  had  they  not  been 
perfected  by  culture.  This  Joseph 
observed  to  the  children,  and  spoke 
to  thein  of  the  necessity  of  grafting 
those  in  their  garden  which  were  ca- 
pable of  it.  Louis,  Paul,  and  Hon- 
orius,  who  had  perhaps  seen  many 
grafts  in  their  father's  garden,  but 
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without  paying  any  attention  to  them 
did  not  understand  what  Joseph 
meant  by  grafts,  and  he  was  obli- 
ged to  enter  into  some  explanation 
w.ith  them. 

'*  To  graft,  or  bud,"  said  he  to 
them,  "  is  to  cut  off  the  head  or  the 
arms  of  a  tree,  to  give  it  a  new  head 
or  arms,  a -id  to  force  it  to  produce 
fruits  of  a  different  kind  from  its 
own.  You  see  there  among  those 
bushes  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
stocks  of  .white  and  black  thorn, 
and  of  wild  pears,  apples,  and  plums. 
Well,  by  the  opperation  of  grafting, 
1  can  make  medlars  and  plums  grow 
upon  the  thorns  ;  on  the  wild  plums, 
peaches  and  apricots  ?  on  the  other 
stocks,  all  the  best-flavoured  kinds 
of  pears  and  apples  ;  on  the  little 
black  cherries,  I  will  rear  all  the 
finer  sorts ;  from  the  wild  chesnut, 
I. will  produce  fine  large  ones  of  the 
cultivated  kind  ;  ^and  from  the  h» 
zels.  fine  filberts.'.' 
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"Oh,  how  can  that  be  ?"  cried  the 
children.  "  Come,  let  us  begin  di- 
rectly !" 

''  You  must  first  get  me  some 
grafts,  resumed  Joseph.  Grafts  are 
little  branches,  or  even  buds  only, 
cut  from  the  trees  of  which  you  wish 
to  have  the  fruits,  which  are  after- 
wards introduced  into  other  trees, 
on  which  you  want  these  fruits  to 
grow.  So,  if  you  only  tell  the  gar- 
dener at  the  farm  to  cut  you  grafts 
of  the  different  trees  that  you  choose 
to  have,  he  will  know  very  well  what 
you  mean.  You  may  bring  them  to 
me  here,  and  I  will  show  you  how  the 
operation  of  grafting  is  performed." 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  children 
came  well  provided  with  different 
grafts  from  the  best  trees  in  their 
father's  garden,  and  Joseph  showed 
them  the  manner  of  using  them  by 
making  first  a  cleft  graft  on  a  wild 
plumb. 

"  Now  my  little  friends,  said  b«v 
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:>ii  the  wild  stock  1  can  graftal  will 
j  peach,  an  apricot,  or  another 
plumb  ;  say  which  you  like  best?" 

"  We  should  like  a  peach  best," 
replied  they. 

"  "VV  ell,   choose  a  pench   among 
these  grafts  that  you  have  brought." 

"  Here  is  one.' 

"Good.  I  begin  by  cutting  off  the 
smallest  end,  so  as  to  leave  it  only 
about  three  inches  long,  taking  care 
that  it  should  have,  at  least,  three 
good  eyes  or  buds.  Now  I  cut  it  at 
the  largest  end  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
leaving  on  each  side  a  little  strip  of 
bark  sticking  close  to  the  wood,  anc1 
broader  onone  side  than  on  the  other ; 
and  thus  the  graft  is  prepared.  Now 
I  turn  to  the  stock,  which  the  gar- 
deners call  the  subject.  I  clear  away 
neatly  all  the  little  branches  which 
spring  from  the  trunk,  and  I  behead 
the  stem  at  the  height  of  about  five 
feet,  by  a  somewhat  oblique  cut.  To 
the  top  of  the  trunk  I  then  apply  the 
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blade  of  my  knife,  and  I  make  in  it, 
as  you  see,  a  vertical  cleft,  large  e- 
uoiigh  to  contain  the  endjof  the  graft. 
With  the  point  of  my  knife  I  keep 
this  clift  half  open  for  a  moment,  and 
1  neatly  sjip  in  the  foot  of  the  graft, 
iiisuch  a  manner  that  the  bark  of  the 
broadest  side  shall  come  even  with 
•  he  dark  of  the  subject,  and  that  the 
two  barks  shall  exactly  answer.  The 
^ra  ft  thus  placed,  Icover  it  roundwith 
a  lump  of  clay,  mixed  with  dry  grass, 
that  the  air  uiay  not  penetrate  the 
parts  newly  cut,  and  then  the  oper- 
ation is  finished.  Some  time  hence 
the  two  woods  will  be  fastened  to- 
gether; you  will  see  the  little  branch 
engrafted  on  this  wild  stock  spread 
and  grow  as  the  stock  itself  would 
have  done  ;  and  instead  of  having 
little  sour  black  plumbs  on  the  tree, 

vou  will  have  fine  red  peaches  of  an 
excellent  flavour."    . 

The  boys  could  scarcely  give  credit 
*o  such  a  prodigy,  and  asked  Joseph 
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a  great  number  of  questions  about 
tbe  cause  of  so  astonishing  a  meta- 
morphosis; which  gave  him  occasion 
to  explain  to  them  the  principles  of 
vegetation,  the  course  of  the  sap  in 
the  veins  of  the  plant,  and  its  con- 
version into  wood,  leaves,  and  fruits, 
of  thesame  species  as  the  tree  through 
the  pores  of  which  it  is  filtered.  Jo- 
seph then  grafted  by  budding  a  little 
wild  pear,  whose  weak  stem  could 
not  have  born  cleft-grafting.  From 
among  the  young  shoots  that  the 
children  had  brought  for  grafts,  he 
told  them,  to  chose  one  of  the  BON* 

CH  RE-TIEN. 

"Observe  well, "said  he,  "  what  I 
am  going  to  do.  I  first  chose  from 
this  young  branch  the  bud  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  formed  ;  here  is 
one.  Now  I  must  take  it  off,  sepa* 
rating  with  it{nothing  but  the  bark  to 
which  it  grows.  For  this  purpose  I 
make  three  cuts  ha  the  bark  surround 
ing  the  hold,  in  the  manner  that  you 
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shall  see.  The  first  across  the  branch 
through  to  the  wood,  a  little  above, 
the  bud  that  I  wish  to  cut  out ;  the 
second  downwards,  on  one  side  of 
the  bud  ;  and  the  third  on  the  other 
side  ;  so  that  they  shall  cross  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  bud,  and  the 
three  cuts  shall  form  together  a  kind 
of  triangle  with  the  point  downwards. 
Then  with  the  point  of  my  knife  I 
easily  detach  the  bud  which  is  within 
this  enclosure.  JVow  the  bud  being 
loosened,  it  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  bark  of  the  wild  stock  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  shall  shoot  there  as 
it  would  have  done  upon  this  branch. 
For  this  purpose,  I  shall  make  two 
incisions  in  this  stock  with  the  point 
of  my  knife  ;  the  first  horizontally, 
or  across  the  stem  ;  the  second  ver- 
tically, or  downwards  :  so  that  they 
shall  make  the  figure  of  a  great  T. 
That  being  done,  I  raise  the  bark  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  incision  ;  I 
then  introduce  the  bud,  slipping  it 
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downwards,  little  by  little,  till  the 
cut  at  the  top  of  the  bud  answers 
exactly  to  the  horizontal  iucision  of 
the  stock ;   and  now  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  keep  it  in  this  situ- 
ation.    See,  there  is  a  little  lock  of 
wool  sticking  to  a  bush  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  :  be  so  good  as  to 
fetch  it  me.    Very  well.    I  make  of 
it  a  thread  about  as  thick  as  a  quill, 
and  wind  it  round  the  gfft  in  such  a 
manner,  that  only  the  eye  remains 
uncovered,  as  you  see.     I  finish  by 
cutting  off  the  stock  four  ringers' 
breadth  above  the  graft ;  .so  that  the 
sap,  no  longer  finding:  an  issue.,  may 
all  fly  back  towards  the  graft  After 
healing  the  incisions,  it  will  cause  the 
little  bud  to  shoot,  as  it  would  have 
done  upon  the  tree  from  which  it  was 
taken ;  and  instead  of  a  paltry  wild- 
ing, you  will  have  an  excellent  BON- 
CHRETIEN  pear-tree." 
Joseph  continued  to  .era ft,  either  by 
clefts  or  buds,  the  other  wild  trees 
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that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
observing  to  engraft  the  pippin  bear- 
ing trees,  such  as  apples  and  pears- 
only  upon  stocks  of  a  similar  nature; 
and  those  producing  stonefruits,such 
as  peaches,  apricots,  and  plums,  on 
wild  plums  or  black  thorns.  On  the 
white  thorn,  commonly  called  the 
hawthorn,  he  grafted  medlars;  on  the 
hazels,  filberts  ;  he  .grafted  even  the 
dog-rose  trees  with  those  of  the  gar- 
den, which  \\opjd  afterwards  pro- 
duce fine  double  roses  of  all  kinds. 
At  the  foot  of  these  grafted  trees  he 
planted  slipsof  honey-suckle  and  jes- 
samine ;  he  mixed  with  them  young 
plants  of  lilacs,  syrangas,  and  Span- 
ish broom ;  so  that  the  line  of  bushes 
which  stretched  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  became  changed  into  a 
rich  border  of  fruit  trees  and  flower- 
ing shrubs,  which  in  course  of  time 
would  present  a  most  delightful  pros 
feet,  diffuse  the  richest  perfumes. 
Joseph  caused  the  children  to 
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cuteseveralof  thesegrafls  th  em  selves 
*  'Remember  well,  my  little  friends, 
said  he,  how  to  perform  this  inter- 
esting operation,  the  master-piece  of 
agricultural  industry,  the  triumph  of 
man  over  nature :  for  these  other 
trees  that  we  have  brought  from  the 
forest,  which  will  languish  some  time 
from  being  transplanted,  cannot  be 
grafted  till  next  year,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  not  be  heie  to  graft  them." 

"Why  not?"  interrupted  thechil- 
clren.  "  J}o  you  wish  to  leave  n*, 
Joseph  ?  Are  you  uncomfortabe 
with  us  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid!  my  good  little 
masters;  it  is  long  since  1  have  tasted 
moments  so  tranquil  as  during  the 
month  that  I  have  passed  with  you 
in  this  solitude  ;  but  no  man  can  an- 
swer for  the  lot  destined  him  byPro- 
vidence :  and,  in  my  wretched  con- 
dition, I  less  than, any  one  caji  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope  of  living  long, 
from  new  imsfortrmds. 
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"  Ob,  "good  Joseph,  replied  the 
children,  you  must  always  stay  with 
us  ;  we  will  not  let  you  be  in  want 
of  any  thing !" 

Andcas  the  day  began  to  decline, 
they  collected  the  he$rd,  "and  left 
the  valley,  taking*  the  road  towards 
the  farm. 

On  the  following  days,  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  planting  flow- 
ers and  sweet-sKielling  shrubs  round 
their  cabin. But  one  day, as  they  were 
returning  to  their  habitation  with 
plants  of  violets  and  strawberries  to 
set  in  the  borders,  what  was  their 
grief,  when  they  perceived,  at  a  dis- 
tance, Ja  goat,  which  had  strayed 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and,  pe- 
netrating into  the  midst  of  their  gar- 
den, was  browsing  without  mercy 
on  the  young  shoots  of  their  trees 
and  shrubs.  Furious  at  the  sight, 
the  boys  immediately  began  tojpick 
up  sticks  and  stones,  and  ran  to  at- 
tack the  beast. 
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"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  said 
Joseph,  who  was  with  them.  Do 
you  not  consider  that  by  terrifying 
the  animal  with  your  blows  you  win 
make  it  commit  still  greater  mis- 
chief? Do  you  stand  still,  and  let 
me  go  round  to  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  and  drive  it  out  gently."' 

Happily  the  damage  was  not  con- 
siderable, and  was  soon  repaired. 
But  this  accident  made  the  children  * 
perceive  the  necessity  of  inclosing 
their  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
protect  it  from  invasions.  The 
stream  which  surrounded  tv/o-thirds 
of  it  with  a  semicircular  bencl,  al- 
readyjformed  a  very  sufficient  fence 
to  !  these  parts,  particularly  as  the 
^ank  was  much  higher  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  garden  than  on  the 
other.  It  then  only  remained  to  ia- 
dose  the  space  open  to  the  side 
of  the  meadow.  This  space  was  a- 
boirt  thirty  feet,  seperating  tjje  twp 
angles  of  the  brook.  But  how  were 
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they  to  fence  in  so  great  a  distance  ? 
A  council  was  held  on  this  impor- 
tant "point.  Louis  advised  making 
a  dry  hedge  with  branches  of  thorns, 
and  it  would  have  presented  but  a 
meloncholy  appearance.  Paul  pro- 
posed to  dig:  a  trench,  and  to  plant 
on  the  further  side  some  yonng 
plants  of  thorns,  which  they  might 
transplant  from  the  wood. and  which 
when  grown  large  would  make  an 
excellent  quick.  But  till  this  hedge 
had  reached  to  a  considerable  height 
the  garden  would  have  remained 
defenceles.  Honorius  said  that  no- 
thing would  be  necessary  but  a  fence 
made  with  planks,  stretched  from 
stakes  placed  at  equal  distance. — 
But  this  the  goats  and  sheep  might 
easily  have  got  through.  What  then 
was  to  be  done  ? 

"  1  can  tell  7/011,  snid  Joseph,  of 
a  fence  which  I  have  observed  in  se- 
veveral  counties  that  I  have  passed 
through,  with  the  simplicity  of'wbich 
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J  was  greatly  struck.  It  is  a  sart  of 
Hve  hedge,  which  grows  m  a  very 
short  time,  and  which  from  the  very 
moment  of  its  plantation,  forms  an 
inclosure  equally  firm  and  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  They  begin  by  opening1  a 
trench  of  about  a  foot  in  depth.  In 
this  trench  they  plant,  a  foot  distant 
from  each  other,  stakes  or  cuttings 
of  willows,  poplars,  or  osiers,  about 
six  feet  high,  observing  to  place  one 
row  bending  obliquely  from  left  to 
right ;  and  a  second  row,crossingjthe 
other,  bending  from  right  to  left :  so 
that  these  poles,  crosing  each  other, 
and  tied  together  at  every  joint  with 
a  band  of  osier,  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lozenge-shaped  lattice. — 
The  trench  is  then  tilled  with  the 
earth  which  had  been  taken  out  of 
it,  and  it  is  trodden  down  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  whole  pal- 
lisade  firm.  The  poles,  buried  afoot 
deep  in  fresh  earth  like  this,  imme- 
diately take  root,  and  send  out  a 
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great  nnmber,of  branches,  which  fill 
up  all  the  intervals.  When  support- 
ed besides,  by  strong  stakes,  they 
form  a'barrier  firm  the  first  year,  and 
impenetrable  the  secod." 

This  kind  offence  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  children, 
and  to  make  it  was  their  employ- 
ment for  five  or  six  days.  In  the 
middle  of  this  pallisade,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  principal  walk,  they  did 
not  forget  to  contrive  an  entrance, 
shutting  with  a  hurdle,  turning  upon 
a  pivot,  to  which  Joseph  knew  how 
to  adapt  a  kind  of  wooden  lock. 
Thus  shut  up,  and  defended  with- 
outjOur  young  solitaries  only  thought 
of  tending  and  adoring  the  inside  of 
their  little  hermitage.  They  shut  up 
their  cabin  with  a  door  of  wicker- 
work,  which  \ras  raised  and  put 
down  at  pleasure.  On  the  inside 
they  dug  a  cellar,  and  several  little 
cupboards  to  hold  their  provisions. 
On  each  side  of  the  door  thev  raised 
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a  bench  of  turf,  to  sit  upon  at  their 
leasure  moments,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasing  sight  of  their  own  creation. 
At  the  feet  of  'the  young  trees,  on 
each  side*  of  the  great  walk,  they 
planted  vine-cuttings,  which  would 
in  time  stretch  in  garlands  from  one 
trunk  to  another.  They  also  set. 
raspberry  and  gooseberry  bushe* 
along  the  fence,  to  render  it  at  once 
more  firm  and  more  useful. 

In  the  meantime  the  sun,  raising 
higher  and  higher  over  our  hemi- 
sphere had  began  to  dry  up  the 
moisture  ot  the  earth  necessary  for 
vegetation.  The  plants,  which  had 
already  taken  root, began  tolanguish. 
The  children  thought  of  no  other 
method  of  watering  them,  than  by 
bringing  from  the  farm  a  bucket, 
which  they  filled  at  the  brook,  and 
afterwards  emptied  upon  the  plants 
which  drooped  the  most.  But  it  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  this  method 
was  both  tedions  and  laborious.  It 
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was  as  much  as  two  of  them  could 
do  to  carry  this  backet  two-thirds 
full  of  water,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  spilled  by  the  way.  Joseph, 
seeing  their  distress,  came  again  to 
their  assistance. 

"  You  give  yourselves  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  there,"  said  he,  "  whea 
there  is  a  much  simpler  way  0f  pro- 
curing as  much  water  as  you  please 
in  the  midst  of  your  own  garden." 

"And  how  are  we  to  manage  that, 
Joseph  ? 

"  You  see  the  stream  is  only  about 
four  feet  deep  below  your  garden* 
Well,  make  a  hole  of  this  depth  in 
whatever  place  you  please,  and  you 
will  immediately  s^e  the  water  flow 
into  it,  and  maintain  itself  on  the 
same  level  as  in  the  brook." 

"  How  can  it  pass  from  the  brook 
into  the  hole  ?" 

"  Water  is  composed  of  parts  so 
miaute,Uiat  they  easily  nitre  through 
B 
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the  earth,  even  to  more  considerable 
distance.  In  consequence  of  their 
extreme  tenuity,  these  particles, 
having  also  a  great  tendancy  to  mo- 
tion, and  being  of  equal  weight,  are 
always  inclined  to  place  themselves 
on  a  level  in  every  place  with  which 
they  have  any  communication;  for 
the  same  reason  that  you  see  too  e- 
qual  weights  in  a  balance  remain  in 
equilibrio." 

,  "  But  when  our  hole  is  made,  bow 
shall  we  manage  to  draw  water  out 
x>f  it?  The  labour  will  be  still  the 
same." 

"  I  will  then  show  you  a  method 
of  making  it  easier." 

"  In  that  case  we  will  make  one 
near  our  house — that  will  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden." 

Accordingly  they  immediately 
prepared  to  open  a  little  trench  in 
the  form  of  a  pit,  about  three  feet 
broad ;  and  when  they  had  dug  it 
to  the  level  of  the  stream,  they  saw 
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the  bottom  of  it  directly  filled  with 
water.  But  how  was  it  to  be  drawn 
out?  they^enquired.  Joseph  planted 
near  it  a  strong  pole,  forking  out  at 
the  top  in  the  form  of  a  V,  and  pla- 
ced upon  it  another  pole,  to  the  two 
extremities  of  which  he  ^had  tied 
two  ropes  made  of  willow  bark. — 
Then,  having  suspended  the  bucket 
from  one  of  these  ropes,  and  placed 
the  poles  transversely  on  its  sup- 
port, he  let  down  the  bucket  into 
the  well,  and  when  he  saw  it  full  he 
bid  Honorius,  the  youngest  of  the 
children,  pull  the  other  rope.  He 
pulled  up  the  bucket  with  one  hand, 
without  the  slightest  effort. 

"Oh  how  light  it  is !  cried  he : 
this  bucket,  that  two  of  us  together 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  carrying,  is 
now  scarcely  any  weight  at  all!" 

Paul  and  Louis  wished  also  to 
convince  themselves  by  experienceof 
this  fact,  which  they  could  not  *be- 

B2 
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iieve.  They  came  to  draw  water  in 
their  turn ;  but  Joseph,  having  mo- 
ved the  pole  on  its  support,  a  hew 
subject  of  astonishment  arose — they 
could  scarcely  raise  the  bucket  with 
their  utmost  strength. 

"  Why  how  is  this  ?"  said  they ; 
"  we  two  cantiot  do  wrhat  Honorius 
has  just  done  alone !" 

Joseph  immediately  replaced  the 
pole  in  its  first  situation, *and  desired 
them  to  try  again,  when  the  bucket 
rose  directly,  without  the  smallest 
resistance. 

Louis, Paul,  and  Honorius,  pleased 
with  this  discovery,  immediately  be- 
gan to  make  use  of  their  new  water- 
ing-pot. Whilst  one  of  them  largely 
sprinkled  the  withering  plants,  an- 
other worked  the  bucket,  in  order 
continually  to  renew  the  supply  of 
water;  and  relieving  each  other  by 
turns  at  this  double  exercise,  they 
found  it  an  amusement  so  much^the 
nore  agreeable,  as  in  a  short  time 
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they  had  the  pleasing  recompense  of 
seeing  all  their  plantations  acquire  a 
force  of  vegetation  which  [promised 
a  most  plentiful  crop. 

Their  most  necessary  labours'being 
thus  terminated, and  the  care  of  their 
cabin  and  garden  taking  only  a  part 
of  their  time,  they  often  abandoned 
themselves  to  exercise  of  another 
kind.  Sometimes,  playing  in  the 
meadow,  they  challenged  each  other 
to  leap  over  a  broad  ditch  or  a  high 
bush.  Sometimes  running  in  a  lane, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  each  o- 
ther,  the  first  would  stop  suddenly, 
stoop  down  his  head,  stretch  out  his 
back,  and  the  two  followers  would 
spring  with  agility  over  his  shoulder, 
then  stop  themselves  at  a  proper 
distance  to  be  jumped  over  by  the 
first  in  his  turn  ;  and  so  on  succes- 
sively. Sometimes  placing  at  three 
points  the  extermities  of  a  large  tri- 
angle, they  made  an  elastic  ball 
B  3 
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bonnd  on  the  turf,  and  they  would 
strive  with  their  hands  and  feet  to 
send  it  to  each  other,  making  it  de- 
scribing long  semicircles  in  the  air. 
Sometimes  snatching  a*bow  that  Jo- 
seph had  taught  them  to  string,  and 
directing  their  arrows  against  a  hat, 
fixed  for  a  butt,  on  the  slope  of  a 
green  terrace,  they  founded  a  prize 
for  the  best  shot;  or,  mounting  on 
the  highest  suminet  of  a  hill,  and 
brandishing  a  sling  on  their  arm,they 
alternately  tried  who  could  throw  a 
stone  with  force  enough  to  make  it 
cross  the  valley.  They  themslves 
were  astonished  at  the  etrength  and 
suppleness  "which  they  daily  ace- 
quired  by  these  games ;  and  they 
said  among  themselves,  "  We  were 
not  so  strong  as  this  before  we  built 
our  house  :  papa  was  ri^ht  in  say- 
ing, that  it  is  work  which  makes  lit- 
tle boys  grow." 

"  But  why,"  they  one  day  asked 
each   other,   "  do  these  stones  and 
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arrows,  which  we  discharge  with  so 
much  force,  rnp  which  fly  so  swiftly 
that  the  eye  caw  scarcelyfollow  them 
always  end  by  falling  to  the  ground, 
inclining  more  and  more  towards  it 
to  the  end  of  their  course  ?  Wat  is  it 
that  hinders  them  from  going  further' 

"  Have  you  riot  observed,"  said 
Paul  to  Louis,  "that  in  proportion, 
as  a  stone  thrown  into  the  air  ap- 
proaches the  ground,  it  seems  to  fall 
faster?" 

"Oh,  poo!"  replied  Louis,  "you 
think  you  see  that,  but  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
stone  should  fall  faster  at  one  time 
than  another." 

"But  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not 
mistaken.  Look  now,  I  will  roll  this 
great  stone  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  bottom,  and  you  shall  see  whe- 
ther, in  proportion  as  it  descends 
it  idoes  not  move  more  and  more 
rapidly." 

B4 
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Honoring  was  of  Paul's  opinion, 
but  Louis  would  not  give  up ;  they 
agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  Jo- 
seph. They  found  him  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  meadow,  seated  among 
tufts  of  trees,  aud  labouring  to  form 
an  elder  stalk  into]a  little  flute,  whilst 
his  faithful  dog  was  watching  'his 
flock.  After  having  heard  the  sub- 
ject of  their  debate,  he  decided  that 
Paul  was  in  the  right,  arid  that  the 
effect  which  he  had  observed  was  by 
no  means  an  error  of.  the  sv  it. 

"  It  is  a  first  law  of  nature,  said 
he,  that  all  bodies,  all  the  material 
objects  that  compose  our  world,even 
those  which  appear  to  us  to  float  in 
the  air  and  have  no  weight,  should 
tend  always  and  everywhere  to  move 
towards  the  Center  of  the  earth. — 
They  seem  as  if  perpetually  drawn 
towards  it  by  an  invisible  hand, 
which  exercises  its  power  over  them, 
to  whatever  distance  they  may  !>e 
removed.  Now  it  is  this  force,  which 
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is  called  ATTRACTION,  'Vhieh  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  effects  which  you  see 
in  the  fall  of  bodies.  When  for  ex- 
ample, you  shoot  an  arrow,  or  throw 
3  stone,  towards  the  sky,  or  from 
one  place  to  another,  what  do  you 
do*?  You  impress  on  this  body  a 
particular  motion,  and  one  contrary 
to  the  attraction  which  governs  it. 
What  then  happens  ?  As^tong  as  the 
impulse  which  you  have  communi- 
cated to  it  is  stronger  than  its  ten- 
dency towards  the  earth,  it  obeys 
your  motion.  But  as  it  proceeds  it 
does  npt  cease  to  struggle  against  the 
power  of  attraction  which  always  at- 
tends it];  but  in  proportion  as  it  strug- 
gles against  this  force  it  loses  that 
which  you  had  given  it,  and  HI  pro- 
portion as  it  loses  it,  it  recovers  its 
natural  direction.  This  is^he  reason 
that  you  always  see  a  stone,  or  any 
other  body,  however  strongly  it-may 
be  launched,  and  by  falling  ag^intp 
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the"  earth,  describing  a  curved  line, 
which  is  called  a  parabola. 

This  is,  then,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  motion  which  man  can 
communicate, and  that  which  results 
from  the  power  of  attraction ;  that 
men  cannot  renew  the  motion  which 
they  have  given  to  a  body,  when 
once  it  is  out  of  their  hand.  On  the 
contrary,  the  force  of  attraction  has 
the  property  of  augmenting  and  con- 
tinually accelerating  the  motion  of  a 
body,  which  it  recalls  to  the  earth. 
This  is  so  true,  my  little  friends,  as 
you  will  one  day  learn,  that  a  body 
suffered  to  fall  down  by  itself,  falls 
fifteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  forty- 
live  in  the  second, and  seventy-five  in 
the  third;"so  that  a  person  may  know 
exactly  the  time  that  a  body  will  take 
in  falling  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
whose  elevation  is  known.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  acceleration  of 
motion  in  the  fall  of  bodies,  that  you 
see  a  stone  in  falling  down  make  a 
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touches, stronger  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  space  that  it  as  passed 
through.  This  is  also  the  reason'why 
a  little  boy  who  leaps  from  a  high 
window  \vill  hurt  himself  much  more 
than  if  he  only  jumped  off  a  table." 

Whilst  he  spoke  to  them  in  this 
manner, his  three  little  auditors  fixing 
their  eyes  on  the  instrument  which 
he  was  turning  in  his  fingers,  boring 
it  with  several  holes, appeared  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  motion  of  his 
hands  then  to  the  sense  of  his  expla- 
nation of  the  motion  of  bodies.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  discourse 
"What  are  you  doing  there?"  said 
they  to  him.  "What  are  you  going 
to  make  of  that  little  bit  of  elder  ?" 
Joseph  made  them  understand  di- 
rectly, by  placing  the  little  tubes  cross 
wise  on  his  lips, and  uttering  a  sound 
very  like  that  of  those  flutes  known 
by  the  name  of  flagelets.  I  leave 
to  be  imagined  the  surprise,  the  joy, 
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putes of  the  three  children,  to  blow, 
in  their  turn,  this  instrument,  which 
was  quite  new  to  them,  and  the  form 
and  construction  of  which  they  were 
never  weary  of  examining..  It  is  need- 
less also  to  say  that  Joseph  had  no 
rest  till  he  had  made  one  like  it  for 
each  of  them.  Dunns;  the  first  days 
they  could  only  produce  harsh  and 
discordant  sounds:  but  little  by  lit- 
tle Joshep  taught  them  to  modulate 
the  tones  with  sufficient  regularity  to 
be  ajble  to  form  with  them  little  con- 
certs in  four  parts.  This,  in  the  midst 
of  this  deep  solitude, during  the  calm 
ness  of  a  clear  serene  day,  the  asto- 
nished echoes  uere  often  awakened 
by  notes  hitherto  unknown  to  them. 
One  duy,  when  our  yovni^  musi- 
cians had  placed  themselves  on  the 
>lope  of  a  high  hill,  under  the  shade 
of  two  elms  which  bent  over  in  an 
arch,  they  were  inexpressibly  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  conclusions  of 
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their  airs  repeated  two  or  three  times 
over  from  the  opposite  side. 

"  Does  it  not  seem,  said  they  to 
one  another,  as  if  there  were  people 
hid  in  the  wood  down  there,  who 
amused  themselves  with  counterfeit- 
ing all  the  sounds  that  we  make? 
But  as  there  is  certainly  nobody  in 
all  this  country  that  have  instruments 
like  ours,  it  is  not  possible  that  it 
should  be  any  living  person  who 
produces  this  imitation.  Then  how 
cari  it  be  made  ?" 

Joseph,  whom  they  consulted,  soon 
put  an  end  to  their  uneasiness,  by 
explaining  to  them  that  the  air  alone 
produces  all  the  noise  that  we  hear ; 
that  il  alone  is  essentially  sonorous; 
aud  that  the  different  modifications 
of  sound  which  affect  our  ears  are 
the  effect  of  the  different  vibrations 
or  agitations  produced  in  its  parts. 

"  When  the  wind,  said  he,  which 
is  nothing  but  air  in  motion,  blow* 
stronglyjajs  it  passes  by  doors 
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dows  which  are  ill  closed,  or  among 
the  leaves  of  trees,  yon  hear  it  pro- 
duce different  noise, different  sounds 
Well  in  the  same  manner,  when  we 
sing  or  blow  a  wind  instrument, when 
we  cause  the  string  of  a  harp  or  pi- 
anoforte to  vibrate,  when  we  strike 
upou^a  bell  or  otlier  metallic  body, 
we  excite  a  quivering,  a  trembling  in 
the  particals  of  the  air,  which,  by  re- 
pulsing them  and  making  them  strike 
against  each  other,  causes  a  peculiar 
sound  to  result.  Air  being,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  a  fluid  mass,neavly 
like  water,  which  dresses  and  float* 
upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
it  follows  that  as  soon  as  a  shock  is 
produced  on  one  point  of  this  mass, 
a  shaking  is  communicated  to  all  the 
circumjacent  air  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  nearly  similar  to  those  cir- 
cular undulations  which  you  see  ex- 
tending by  degrees  over  the  whole 
surface  of  a  river  or  canal,  when  you 
throw  a  stone  into  it.  Now  what  do 
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you  observe  further  when  you  sec 
these  undulations  reach  the  bank  of 
the  canal,  which  prevents  their  ex- 
tending further  ?  They  return  upon 
themselves,  and  extend  in  a  contrary 
direction,  as  long  as  they  have  force 
enough  remaining.  It  is  the  same 
with  .regard  to  the  undulations  of 
sound  produced  in  the  mass  of  air. 
When  |they  meet  in  their  passage 
with  an  obsticle  which  opposes  the 
continuation  of  their  motion,  as  a 
mountain,  a  building,  or  a  wood, 
they  are  reflected,  arid  turnback  a- 
gain  ;  and  if  they  have  force  enough 
to  arrive  again  at  the  place  whence 
they  set  out,  they  produce  upon  the 
ear  of  the  person  statoned  on  ^that 
spot  the  double  sound  which  we  call 
an  echo.  It  is  necsssary,  however, 
the  observer  should  be  placed  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  obstacle, 
so  that  he  mayjdistinguish  the  sound 
which  it  sends  back,  otherwise  he 
will  only  hear  one  at  a  time.  Now 
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I  must  also  tell  you  on  this  subject, 
my  little  friends,  that  sound  travels 
in  a  second*  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  mile.  Thus,  from  the  place 
where  you  stand,  you  see  it  is  only 
about  six  hundred  yards  to  the  op- 
posite. But  you  also  see  that  this 
side  forms  different  ben  dings,  dif- 
ferent angles,  both  prominent  and 
retreating,  more  or  less  distant  from 
each  other.  The  sounds  proceeding 
from,  this  cannot,  consequently,  ar- 
rive thither  and  return  but  succes- 
si\ely,and  at  different  times.  Thence 
proceed,  my  little  friends,  the  re- 
}>eated  echoes  that  you  have  heard." 
It  was  particularly  when  rain  or 
some  passing  storm  obliged  them  to 
remain  under  the  shelter  of  their 
cabin,  that  the  boys  attempted  to 
form  little  symphonies  to  divert  their 
leisure.  Sometimes  too  during  these 
leisure  moments  they  employed 
themselves  in  planting  baskets  of 
ruslies,  in  making  some  gardening 
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utensils,  in  repairing  those  that  were 
damaged, in  shaping  bows  and  point- 
ing arrows.;  and,  during  the  silence 
of  these  'sedentary  occupations, 
some  one  was  com -m only  employed 
in  relating  some  story.  When  Joseph 
was  with  them  it  may  well  be  im- 
agined that  the  office  of  narrator  de- 
volved upon  him.  /They  were  par- 
ticularly pleased  when  he  told  them 
stories  of  travellers,  and  spoke  of 
the  countries  that  he  had  passed 
fhrough  and  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  different  countries  cf  the  earth. 
When,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of 
a  tale  he  offered  to  them  the  picture 
of  a  traveller  bewildered  in  the  midst 
of  gloomy  forests,  inhabited  by  sa- 
\ages,  or  that  of  a  ship  assailed  by 
a  violent  tempest,  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  rocks,  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  deep  abysses  of  the  ocean  ; 
then  that  of  a  "poor  passenger  esca- 
ping alone  from,the  fury  of  the  waves 
and  saving  himself  by  swimming  on 
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a  desert  island,  where  he  remain* 
abandoned  to  nature  alone ;  or  when 
he  gave  them  a  description  of  a  bat- 
tle, after  which  the  furious  troops 
were  seen  overrunning  the  country, 
ravaging  the  harvests,  carrying  every 
where  fire  and  sword  At  these  re- 
lations the  three  children  remained 
almost  breathless  The  emotion  with 
which  they  were  filled  was  painted 
on  every  feature  of  their  counte- 
nances; and  the  idea  of  these  dis- 
tant dangers  redoubled  in  their 
minds  the  sentiment  of  sweet  secu- 
rity, which  they  enjoyed  under  the 
peaceful  shelter  of  their  little  cabin. 
The  mildness  of  the  season  caused 
the  cares  which  the  children  con- 
tinued to  bestow  on  their  garden  to 
prosper  more  and  more ;  and,  al- 
ready, the  greater  part  of  the  plants 
that  they  had  cultivated  in  it,  offered 
to  their  eyes  a  rich  mixture  of  all 
kinds  of  flowers.  Struck  as  if  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  brilliancy  and 
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variety  of  their  colours,  the  elegance 
of  their  forms,  and  the  wonderful 
combination  of  all  their  parts,  they 
often  stopped  to  observe  them  in  a 
kind  of  ecstacy.They  often  question- 
ed Joseph  on  their  names,  their  ori- 
gin, their  properties,  their  destina- 
tion. One  day  as  they  were  making 
hi'm  admire  a  fine  lily  which  adorned 
the  entrance  to  their  cabin,  Joseph 
seized  the  occasion  to  teach  them 
the  principal  characteristics  by 
which  all  plants  are  distinguished. 

"  You  know  already,"  said  he  to 
them,  "that  every  plant  is  composed 
of  roots,  a  stalk,  branches,  flowers, 
and  fruits.  Bnt  the  flower  above  all 
deserves  particular  attention ;  for  it 
is  in  this  part  that  nature  has  placed 
the  germ  for  the  perpetual  reproduc- 
tion of  all  vegetables,  and  it  is  this 
that  offers  the  most  remark  able  signs 
for  distinguishing  and  recognizing 
them." 

Every  flower  is  composed  of  se- 
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veral  parts,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
know  first,  in  order  to  arrive^at  more 
important  knowledge.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  lily,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  your  eyeisthat  beautiful  white 
flower,  which  as  the  appearance  of 
a  vase  of  alabaster.  Well,  t\iis  part 
is  called  the  corolla.  You  next  ob- 
serve that  this  corolla  is  itself  com- 
posed of  several  pieces  or  segments, 
which  are  joined  at  the  bottom,  but 
separated  at  the  top-these  are  what 
are  called  the  petals.  Every  corolla, 
which  is  thus  divided  into  pieces,  is 
called  apolypetalouscorella.  Those 
that  are  only  in  one  piece,  like  the 
flowers  of  a  convolve! us,  which  you 
see  there,  are  called  monopetalotts. 
But  to  return  to  our  lily  :  just  in  the 
middle  of  this  column  you  observe 
a  kind  of  a  little  cor-olla  fastened  to 
the  bottom,  and  pointing-  upwards. 
This  whole  column  is  called  the  pis- 
til. But  it  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
first,  the  bas,  which  you  see  swelled 
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]ntothe  shape  of  a  little  gland,  which 
is  the  germ;  secondly,a  little  thread, 
in  the  shape  of  a  needle,  that  you  see 
on  the  germ,  which  is  called  the 
style  ;  'thirdly,  a  little  hat  crowning 
this  style, which  is  called  the  stigma. 
Round  this  pistil  you  see,  besides, 
six  other  columns,  much  smaller, 
terminated  by  little  tufts — these  are 
called  the  stamens.  But  in  each  of 
these  stamens  also  two  things  are  to 
be  distinguished,  which  have  dif- 
ferent names  ;  the  thread,  which  is 
the  shenderpart,  connected  with  the 
corolla,  and  the  anther,  which  is  the 
little  tuft  fastened  to  the  extremity 
of  the  thread. 

Such  are  the  different  parts  which 
constitute  the  greater  number  of 
flowers,  as  well  those  of  herbs  as 
those  of  trees  and  shrubs;  with  the 
addition,  however,  of  the  calyx, 
which  commonly  makes  another 
part,  but  which  is  wanting  in  the  lily. 
What  is  called  the  calyx  in  other 
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flowers  is  that  green'part'which  sup- 
ports and  embraces  the  lower  part 
of  the  corolla,  and  which  envelopes 
it  completely  before  its  opening,  as 
you  see  there  in  those  buds  of  roses 
and  pinks. 

After  "having  thus  analysed  the 
component  parts  of  the  flower,  Jo- 
seph made  them  remark  their  figure, 
position,  and  various  combinations 
in  the  different  plants  which  offered 
themselves  to  their  eyes ;  he  made 
them  observe  their  similarities  and 
differences,  and  he  taught  them  how 
from  these  similarities,  a  methodical 
order  of  classification  had  been  in- 
vented, indispensably  necessary  for 
recognizing  that  multitude  of  plants 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth 
Thus  the  children  already  knew  that 
all  the  plants  whose  flower  resem- 
bles the  lily,  such  as  tulips,  hyac- 
inths, and  even  the  onion,  leek,  and 
#niick,  from  a  separate  class  called 
he  liliaceous.  Thus  they  knew 
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which  should  be'placed  in  the  cruci- 
form class,  or  those  whose  flowers 
are  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  such  as 
the  single  stock  and  wall-flower,  the 
cabbage,  radis,  and  turnip;  those 
which  are  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  papilionaceous,  on  account 
of  their  resemblance  to  the  wings  of 
a  hntt err! y,  such  as  peas,  bean, 
broom,  lentils,  French  beans,  &c. 

Often  a  little  insect,  a  worm,  an 
ant,  a  fly,  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  or' another  kind,  which 
was  not  less  interesting  to  the  chil- 
dren. They  listened  with  particular 
avidity  to  the  singular  accounts 
which  Joseph  gave  them  of  the  me- 
tamorphoses of  butterflies,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  winged-insects  ;  of 
the  labours,  the  instinct,  and  the 
battles  of  ants  ;  of  the  kind  of  ar- 
tillery which  their  enemy,  the  lion- 
ant,  plays  off  against  them  from  the 
bottom  of  his  little  funnel-shaded 
fosse;  of  the  cause  of  that  green- 
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ish  light  which  the  glow-  worm 
emits  in  the  dark  ;  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  polypes  in  fresh  water, 
and  of  those  large  earth  worms 
which  children  so  often  amuse  them 
selves  with  observing  a:«d  cutting1 
in  pieces  ;  of  that  line  tissue  which 
spiders  wave  around  them  ;  a?-id  of 
the  wonderful  industry  arid  admi- 
rable government  of  the  bees. 

One  day,  when  they  were  occu- 
pied in  their  garden  by  some  of  their 
usual  amusements,  they  suddenly 
heard  a  great  humming;  they  rais- 
ed their  eyes,, and  saw  a  large  swarm 
of  flies,  who,  after  having  balanced 
themselves  some  time  in  the  air,  at 
length  attached  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  cluster  to  the  branches 
of  a  nei  ghbouring;  willow.  The 
children  immediately  called  Joseph. 
He  came,  and  saw  that  they  were 
a  swarm  of  bees  emigrating ;  he 
approached  them  without  fear  ;  and 
after  covering  his  face  with  a  pisca 
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of  thin  cloth,  hanging  'like  a  veil 
from  his  hat,  he  observed  them 
some  time  in  silence.  Then,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  bees,  who  were  hum- 
ming and  crowding  one  upon  ano- 
ther he  perceived  one  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  with  shorter  wings  ; 
recognizing  her  for  the  directress  of 
the  colony,  he  seized  her  adroitly 
in  his  fingers.  Then,  having  pla- 
ced her  upon  his  arm,  the  children 
immediately  saw  all  the  other  bees 
detatch  thenaseh  esTrom  the  branch, 
and  settle  in  a  groupe  on  the  same 
part  of  his  body,  without  giving 
him  a  single  sting.  Joseph  brought 
them  in  this  manner  to  another  tree, 
situated  in  the  garden  itself,  by  the 
side  of  a  st:eani,  in  the  trunk  of 
vvhich  hie  had  oberserved  a  hollow 
fit  for  their  habitation.  Joseph  took 
the  new  queen-bee  in  his  fiis  fingers, 
and  placed  her  on  the  side  of  this 
cavity,  and  all  the  other  bees  fol- 
lowed her  in  an  instant.  Thus  the 
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£  itatural  hive  of  bees,  from  which 
the  children  promised  themselves 
great  advantage. 

Another  day,  when  they  were  sit- 
ting in  the  cabin  with  Joseph^  talk- 
ing of  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild 
beasts  which  "people  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  Joseph  suddenly  began  to 
say  to  them  with  a  terrified  air, 
"  Take  care,  my  little  friends!  I  see 
here,  almost  close  to  us,  a  downy, 
yellow  monster,  which  has  eight 
great  legs,  each  of  which  are  armed 
whith  two  great  claws,  which  con- 
tain a  kind  of  wet  spimge ;  this 
monster  has  also  near  l;is  throat 
somednng  like  two  [hands,  which  he 
uses  in  devouring  his  prey.  Uke 
Argus,  his  head  is  -all  covered  with 
eyes :  he  has  eight  ranged  in  an  oval 
form  on  his  forehead,  and  two  hor- 
rible pincers,  set  with  sharp  'hooks, 
appear  to  proceed  from  his  bloody 
throat."  "  But  were  is  the  monster  ?" 
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asked,  the  children,  !w>king  anxions- 
ly  around  them.  "  Just  by  you  I 
Tl^re,  Paul— take  qare-  -it  is  just 
ijoing  to  climb  lip  your  leg1" — 
"  What!  Is  it  that  spindr ;"  "  Yes." 
And  Joseph  instantly  seizing  it, 
and  pointing  out  all  the  parts  oi  its 
body,  showed  them  that  its  strut- 
ture  exactly  Answered  to  his  de- 
scription of  it. 

At  the  same  moment  they  sud- 
denly heard  the  steps  qf  a  little  an- 
imal trotting  under  the  shelter  of 
their  cabin.  Hqnorius,  who  was 
sitting  near  the  door,  turned  his 
head  round  gently,  and  exclaimed, 
as  he  darted  out  of  the  cottage, 
"Come,  come,  and  see!  Here  is  3, 
little  red  animal,  with  a  great  tail 
turned  pver  his  back  like  a  plume. 
Oh,  he  is  running  away  up  the  trees 
Look,  look,  how  he  leaps  from  bough 
to  bough  P  Louis,  Paul,  and  Jo- 
seph, who  caine  out  directly,  had 
scarcely  time  tp  catch  a  glimpse  of 
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him.  He  had  already  gained  a  row 
of  poplars  which  extended  to  the 
border  of  the  wood,  and  almost  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  had  re- 
turned to  its  shade.  "  Oh  !"  cried 
the  children,  addressing  themselves 
to  Joseph,  and  looking  at  each  other 
with  an  air  of  astonishment,  "  What 
is  this  Iktle  animal  ?  How  quickly  it 
bounded  from  tree  to  tree !  One 
would  have  thought  it  had  been  a 
bird  ;  yet,  I  think,  it  had  no  wings." 
"  It  has  no  wings,  replied  Joseph  ; 
"it  is  a  little  quadruped,  nearly  of 
the  size  of  a  rat,  which  like  it,  has 
only  four'  legs  to  move  with,  but 
which  has,  however,  almost  all  the 
agility  of  birds  and  their  habits  and 
manner  of  living.  Like  them,  it  is 
almost  always  in  the  air;  like  them, 
it  inhabits  the  tops  of  trees,  builds 
its  nest  upon  them,  feeds  on  their 
seeds,  leaps  from  one  branch  to  a- 
nother  merely  by  the  elasticity  jf 
its  legs,  and  only  descends  when  it 
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is  obliged,  as  now,  to  come  and  seek 
its  food  on  the  ground.  In  short, 
this  little  animal  is  the  squirrel, 
which  you  have  perhaps  sometimes 
heard  of.  "Yes,  we  had  heard  in- 
deed that  there  were  some  in  the 
forest  down  there,  but  we  had  never 
seen  any  before.  Ah,  it  was  a  pity 
we  did  not  catch  this — what  an  ele- 
gant air  it  had  !"  "  Do  not  distress 
yourselves,"  replied  Joseph,  "  this 
is  certainly  not  the  only  one  inhabi- 
ting this  wood  where  it  has  taken 
refuge  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  sea- 
son when  these  animals  have  young 
ones.  Perhaps,  if  you  search  well, 
you  may  discover  a  nest."  "Oh 
then,  we  will  look  over  all  the  trees 
with  the  greatest  care.  But  how  are 
we  to  know  a  squirrel's  nest  ?" — "  It 
is  commonly  on  the  largest  trees,  in 
the  forking  of  a  great  branch,  ne.ajr 
the  trunk,  that  they  -fix  their  liabi-> 
tation.  They  form  it  of  little  twigs, 
which  they  interweave  with  moss, 
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aed  a  little  moulded  earth  ;  so  that 
the  whole  appears  at  a  distance  to  be 
only  a  tuft  of  greenish  moss,  which 
seems  to  have  grown  natural  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  inside  is  hol- 
low, and  large  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  family,  which  usally  con- 
sists of  the  father,  mother,  and  three 
or  four  little  ones.  This  nest  has 
only  one  narrow  opening  in  the  up- 
per part,  and  above  this  opening  is 
a  kind  of  roof  like  a  penthouse, 
which  shelters  the  whole,  and  causes 
the"  rain  to  run  down  the  side, 
without  penetrating  the  little  man- 
sion." 

The  three  children,  impatient  to 
make  so  interesting  a  discovery, 
immediately  set  out  on  the  search. 
Several  times  their  ardour  was  pain- 
fully deceived  by  old  birds  nests, 
or  mere  tufts  of  moss,  which  they 
mistook  for  the  objectjof  their  search. 
In  the  evening  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  bringing  home  three  new 
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guests,  a  little  squirrel  and  two 
young  doves.  When  they  came  in 
the  morning,  on  one  side  the  two 
young  doves  hastened  to  them, 
clapping  their  wings,  and  fluttering 
from  one  to  another ;  sometimes  on 
their  heads,  sometimes  on  their 
shoulders,  and  uttering  little  cries 
of  joy,  as  if  to  express  their  pleasure 
in  seeing  them  again.  On  the  other 
side  was  the  little  squirrel,  who,  still 
more  lively,  more  active,  and  more 
petulant,  climbed  up,  and  ran  over 
every  part  of  their  bodies,  rumma- 
ged in  all  their  pockets,  to  find 
something  good  to  eat.  They  were 
so  tame,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
their  young  masters,  they  did  not 
leave  their  cabin,  though  they  were 
at  full  liberty.  If  sometimes  they 
wandered  to  a  little  distance  to  pro- 
cure food,  yet  they  never  failed  to 
return  at  night.  The  children  soon 
wished  to  increase  still  more  the 
population  of  their  little  colony ; 
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and  one  day  they  told  Joseph 
glad  they  should  be  to  have  a» 
aviary  full  of  birds  by  the  side  0jf 
their  cottage.  "  I  could  easily/'  re- 
plie4  Joseph,  "show  you  how  to 
catch  a  !great  Dumber,  and  of  al- 
most all  the  kinds  that  inhabit  thi$ 
part  of  the  country  ;  but  it  is  o» 
one  "condition,  that  you  will  iipt 
keep  them  in  capiiuty,  and  will  suf- 
fer all  tho.se  that  do  not  choose  to 
stay  with  you  to  return  to  the  woods; 
for  it  is  a  cruel  thing,  my  little 
friends,  for  these  poor  animals,  as 
well  as  for  men,  to  be  deprived  af 
their  liberty." — "  \Vell,"  replied  the 
children,  we  promise  you  to  let  them 
all  go  ;  but  we  shall  be  very  glad  tp 
look  at  them  nearer  for  a  mo&ieut, 
to  hold  them  in  onr  hands,  and  par- 
ticularly to  see  how  you  will  ma- 
nage to  catch  so  many  as  you  say." 
"  I  should  do  it  by  a  very  simple 
method ;  I  want  nothing  but  bird- 
lime.'*—" Ah,  you  will  qitph  them 
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"  Oh,  we  have  often  heard  of  that 
way  sf  catching  birds,  but  we  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it. 
Well,  Joseph,  it  is  a  holiday  to-mor- 
row ;  and  if  yoti  will  go  to  the  town, 
we  will  give  you  all  our  money  to 
buy  "as  much  birdlime  as  will  be 
necessary."  Joseph  consented  to 
their  wish  with  his  usual  civility. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  the  town ; 
but  on  his  return,  he  informed  them 
that  he  had  heard  some  news  which 
would  oblige  him  immediately  to 
take  a  journey  into  his  own  country, 
and  that  night  he  begged  leave  of 
absence  for  several  days  of  their  fa- 
ther. This  was.  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  a  great  cause  of  grief  to 
the  children,  who  made  him  pro- 
mise to  return,  and  to  perform  his 
journey  with  all  possible  diligence. 
The  time  of  absence  allowed  him 
was  much  more  than  expired,  and 
Joseph  did  net  return.  One  day 
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the  farmer  received  a  letter  frf»m 
the  neighbouring  town,  \vhich  in- 
formed him  that  a  box.  directed  to 
him,  had  arrived  by  the  Pans  car- 
rier, which  he  was  desired  to  send 
for.  Accordingly,  the  next  day.  a 
man  on  horseback  was  dispatched 
to  bring  it ;  and  the  box  being  brought 
in  the  evening,  as  all  the  family  were 
assembled,  ready  to  sit  down  td 
supper,  the  farmer  prepared  to 
open  it.  All  the  children  were 
mounted  on  chairs  round  the  table, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  box,  in 
the  most  lively  impatience  to  see 
what  it  might  contain.  The  lid  be- 
ing taken  off,  with  several  sheets  of 
papers  which  covered  the  contents, 
there  were  first  seen  four  pivtty 
pocket-books  of  nice  red  mornrc  <». 
with  letters  of  gold  upon  them  ;  and 
on  one  was  read  Louis,  on  another 
Paul,  on  the  third  Honorius,  on  the 
fourth  Catherine.  Judge  of  the 
surprize,  the  agitation,  the  :juy,  of 
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the  four  children,  on  hearing  their 
father  pronounce  these  words.— 
"  That  is  for  me—that  is  for  me !' 
cried  they,  one  after  another,  leap- 
ing and  gesticulating  with  all  their 
limbs.  "  Let  us  see,  papa." — 
"  Where  is  mine  ?"  —  There  is 
yours."—"  No,  it  is  mine."—"  No, 
it  is  mine."  They  could  not  hear 
one  another  speak  in  the  house.— 
Below  these  pocket-hdoits  were  four 
pretty  ehony  writing  desks,  sur- 
rounded with  circles  of  silver;  four 
cases  of  mathematical  instruments, 
crayons  of  all  colours,  rulers,  com- 
passes, four  pretty  knives  with  ivory 
handles,  four  little  pruning  hooks, 
pens,  penknives,  little  fine  scissars, 
four  botanical  magnifying  glasses, 
and  four  pocket  c6filpas"s£s.  Be- 
neath were  some  pretty  little  books, 
bound  in  red  and  green  morocco, 
on  the  backs  of  which  were  read 
these  titles,  "  The  Children's  Friend, 
Telenaachus,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Paul 
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and  Virginia,  &c.  Under  these  were 
several  hooks  of  engravings,  draw- 
ings, writing  copies  by  the  best 
masters,  and  papers  of  different 
kinds.  At  length,  at  the  bottom  of 
all  these  was  found  a  sealed  letter, 
directed  to  the  farmer,  in  which  he 
immediately  read  these  words : — 

•  Worthy  Friend, 

"  You  deigned  to  receive  me  into  your 
house  when  I  was  unfortunate,  and  without 
an  asylum.  I  shall  never  forget  this  service, 
and  more  especially  the  touching  interest  in 
my  welfare,  which  those  amiable  children  con- 
stantly showed  in  the  day  of  my  adversity, 
when  they  often  diverted  the  bitter  reflections 
which  harrowed  my  soul.  Accept  for  them, 
I  beg,  these  slight  testimonies  of  my  gratitude 
and  tender  attachment.  I  shall  soon  have 
tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  again  and  embrarins 
them,  and  of  teaching  you  to  recognize  m 
your  former  servant  a  constant  friend. 

"  JOSEPH  B. 


FINIS. 


